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John Gould’s foremost successor in Australia: AJ Campbell’s travels 
in search of birds, their nests and eggs, and his contributions to 
ornithological knowledge 


Ian Abbott 


1 Caddy Avenue, West Leederville, Western Australia 6007. 


Abstract 

Archibald James Campbell (1853-1929) was a remarkable Australian-born ornithologist, who made notable 
contributions to knowledge about the breeding of birds (egg characteristics; nest morphology; clutch size) 
in five colonies of Australia. Much of this information was acquired by self-funded travel. In 1900/1901 he 
published a definitive synthesis about the nests and eggs of Australian birds, financing this project by means of 
advance subscription. Campbell was also an effective communicator to the general public through his numer- 
ous articles published in newspapers, especially The Australasian. He published nearly 180 journal articles, 
principally in The Victorian Naturalist and The Emu. 

Campbell described 34 bird species new to science. Only three are currently accepted as full species, with 14 
now regarded as valid subspecies. OLB TeDnY of birds was initiated in Australia by Campbell in 1889 on his 
visit to Western Australia, resulting in the first photos of a nest of a landbird, a nest with eggs of a landbird, 
and nesting seabird species. Among his legacy are several thousand historical photographs, held in Australian 
museums and libraries, and an early collection of eggs of many Australian bird species. 

Campbell also brought to attention differences in clutch size and morphology between mainland and island 
bird populations of the same species, as.well as biogeographical differences between mainland and island avi- 
faunas. These observations were not further developed by him but did foreshadow important themes of island 
ecological studies. 

In his early life Campbell, like most males of his era, engaged in egg collecting and shooting wildlife for 
‘sport, including the Superb Lyrebird Menura novaehollandiae. By the 1880s, he had become a strong advo- 
cate for nature conservation (which he termed bird protection). Later in this decade he became interested in 
developing, with others, a list of vernacular names of Australian birds. Campbell facilitated and supported the 
study of birds by others, primarily through his publications and by co-founding and co-editing Australia’s first 
ornithological journal, The Emu, in 1901. 

Campbell’s criticisms of EP Ramsay and AJ North of the Australian Museum (in Sydney) were caused by 
their failing to acknowledge Campbell’s and other ornithologists’ publications and descriptions of species new 
to science. This failure to accord priority to Campbell for information and discovery should be viewed (at best) 
as a breach of scholarly norms or (at worst) as professional misconduct. (The Victorian Naturalist 138(1), 2021, 
4-29) 
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Introduction 


During Campbell’s era, the late Victorian and 
Edwardian periods from c. 1880 to c. 1914, 
there was something in the air in Melbourne. 
Many people were or became curious about the 
natural world (particularly birds), with some 
interested in publishing their observations or 
their accrued knowledge. The formation of 
societies such as the Field Naturalists’ Club of 
Victoria (FNCV) and Australasian Ornitholo- 
gists. Union (Royal Australasian Ornitholo- 
gists’. Union (AOU/RAOU) meant that like- 
minded individuals could share their interest 
and gather esteem from others for their depth 
of knowledge. High quality newspapers such as 
The Argus and The Australasian saw their role 
as journals of record and were willing to con- 
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duct columns dedicated to educating the pub- 
lic about nature. The existence of a fine public 
library containing ornithological journals and 
rare books published in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere made accessible such sources of knowl- 
edge to those interested (AHM 1929). 

In 1896 Alfred Newton (1829-1907), inaugu- 
ral Professor of Zoology at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, briefly surveyed the history of studies on 
Australian birds. He wrote that: 

A convenient Manual of Australian Ornithol- 

ogy is still a great want, and, if supplied, would 

undoubtedly advance the knowledge of the 
wonderful bird-population of that country, and 
induce the inhabitants to take greater interest 


in it. But the work to be well done must be by 
Australian hands. (Newton 1896, p. 36) 
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AJ Campbell’s contribution to Australian 
ornithology and his means of achieving this has 
not previously been systematically examined. 
Aspects relating to his egg collection, travels, 
publications in newspapers (journalism), natu- 
ral history, and science journals, and as books, 
taxonomy, photography, conflict with profes- 
sional ornithologists in Sydney, and support for 
bird study by others have been evaluated un- 
evenly or in a piecemeal fashion by historians 
and ornithologists. No one has yet provided a 
comprehensive and coherent assessment of all 
of Campbell’s relevant ornithological activities 
and their outcomes. 

Even the excellent account of McEvey (1979) 
falls short, being limited in its scope and 
length. Moreover, this account is four decades 
old, and much new or overlooked information 
is now available to supplement it. My objective 
in writing this synthesis of Campbell’s ornitho- 
logical life is to provide an up-to-date, detailed, 
and coherent account of all aspects of his con- 
tribution to knowledge about Australian bird 
species, what stimulated his interest, which 
events facilitated or impeded his acquisition of 
knowledge, and how this knowledge compared 
with that of his immediate predecessors and 
his contemporaries. 


Background: who was Archibald James 
Campbell? 3 
His biographical details are well documented 
(AHM 1929; Whittell 1954; McEvey 1979; Ma- 
son and Pfitzner 2020). Born in February 1853 
in Collingwood—known at the time as Fitzroy 
(National Library of Australia [NLA]Box 1/File 
3), he lived in Werribee for his first ten years. 
When 16 years old, he obtained employment 
in Melbourne as a public servant in the Cus- 
toms Department. Employment of people of 
this age was not unusual in this era. At the age 
of 21 years, Campbell passed the Civil Service 
Examination, for which a pass in English and 
Arithmetic was compulsory (The Age 12 Sep- 
tember 1874). He retired from the Common- 
wealth Customs Department in 1914. 
Campbell began collecting birds’ eggs in 1866 
(Campbell 1915a). His first specimen was of a 
Crested Shrike-tit Falcunculus frontatus taken 
at Albert Park. His specimens collected in the 
1860s and up to 1877 are not precisely dated 
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1880. From 
Museums Victoria collections. Item no. BA 1247. 


Studio photo of AJ Campbell, c. 


(Campbell 1901, 1915a), perhaps indicating that 
his hobby did not become serious until 1877. 

In his early twenties, he began to travel, firstly 
in Victoria, collecting nests and eggs of bird 
species. In 1881 he published his first paper on 
oology (the scientific study of the eggs of birds, 
Campbell and Lack 1985), a project not com- 
pleted until 1901. Campbell first travelled out- 
side Victoria in 1877. In 1885 he published his 
first paper on the protection of birds. He first 
published the results of travel outside Victoria 
(to Western Australia) in 1890. In 1893 he com- 
menced publishing extended articles on Aus- 
tralian birds in The Australasian, a weekly news- 
paper that circulated widely across Australia. 

As his knowledge of Australian birds in- 
creased, Campbell became interested in bioge- 
ography (first paper on Victorian birds, 1885; 
first paper on birds outside Victoria, 1890) 
and taxonomy, describing his first species new 
to science in 1894. Campbell published in 
international journals in 1890, 1898, and 1899, 
and was a prolific contributor to the FNCV’s 
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journal, The Victorian Naturalist (from 1884 
until 1901), and The Emu (from 1901 to 1929). 
For almost all of his 178 papers, Campbell was 
sole author. Campbell had a long association 
with the FNCV from 1881 until c. 1910, and 
with the AOU/RAOU from 1901 to 1929. 

These papers brought hirn to the attention of 
Australian scientists and naturalists. In Novem- 
ber 1889 Campbell was elected a Fellow of the 
Linnean Society, London, following nomina- 
tion by the botanists Ferdinand von Mueller, 
William Woolls, and Robert D Fitzgerald (who 
also took an interest in birds). Following the 
publication of his two-volume book in either 
1900 or 1901, Campbell came to the attention 
of American and British ornithologists. In 1902 
he was elected Corresponding Fellow of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, and in 1904 
Colonial (later Empire) Member of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union (one of only three in Aus- 
tralia). He was elected President of the AOU/ 
RAOU three times. Campbell was also generous 
and public-spirited, donating in 1915 his collec- 
tion of bird eggs to the museum in Melbourne. 
In 1920 Campbell was described as the ‘most 
famous living Australian Oologist, whose works 
are beyond praise’ (Mathews 1925, p. 24). 

Campbell was also interested in the history of 
research on Australian birds and in 1912 pub- 
lished a paper based on Edward Petherick’s col- 
lection of books donated to the National Library 
of Australia, covering the period from 1697 to 
1837. Campbell was also diligent in discovering 
relevant references in science journals, as well 
as in his citation of information recorded by ex- 
plorers and navigators, and of oral histories — 
all well exemplified in his 1901 book. 


Sources of information 

The main source of information in this arti- 
cle is the published writings of Campbell, in 
natural history and bird journals, books, and 
newspapers. All of these have been read closely 
as they provide a wealth of clues about Camp- 
bell’s travels, correspondents, and his reading of 
publications by others. There are inaccuracies 
in, and relevant omissions from, the accounts 
of Campbell by Whittell (1954) and McEvey 
(1979). Those relevant have been rectified in 
this paper. 


Some articles published in The Australasian 
newspaper and The Emu are unsigned, but their 
style of writing, content, and perspective are 
suggestive of Campbell being the author. Such 
articles are explicitly identified and cited here 
as ‘Anon ?C. Campbell's pseudonym, seldom 
used, was ‘Field Naturalist’ (The Australasian 
28 October 1899, p. 36). 

Museums Victoria permitted access to its da- 
tabase of Campbell’s skin, egg, and nest collec- 
tion in 2017. This source also provided many 
clues about Campbell’s travels, particularly 
dates and collecting sites. Rory O’Brien (Col- 
lections Manager, Birds, Museum of Victoria in 
1996) had previously provided a photocopy of 
Campbell (1915a). 

Campbell’s papers, deposited in the National 
Library of Australia, were also accessed during a 
visit to Canberra in 2019. However, this archive 
seems incomplete because it lacks many impor- 
tant documents that I expected to find. The bib- 
liography of Campbell’s publications (Whittell 
1954), his biography (McEvey 1979), and con- 
temporary obituaries were also of assistance. 

On a personal note, why should someone liv- 
ing in Western Australia be interested in Camp- 
bell? When I left Sydney in 1969 to pursue post- 
graduate research supervised by DF Dorward 
at Monash University in Melbourne, I became 
aware of Campbell’s book (Campbell 1901) and 
the journal, The Victorian Naturalist, a com- 
plete set of which was held at the university li- 
brary. Both the book and the papers published 
in this journal provided sources of information 
important for my ecological and evolutionary 
study of the landbird faunas of southern Vic- 
toria, the islands in Bass Strait, and Tasmania 
(Abbott 1973, 1974a, 1974b, 1975). It was then 
that I developed my interest in Campbell and 
his contribution to Australian ornithology. 


Collection of birds and their nests and eggs, 
and their value 

In 1896 Professor Alfred Newton of Cambridge 
University wrote, perhaps facetiously, that it 
is ‘eminently pardonable for the victims of 
this devotion [egg-collecting] to dignify their 
passion by the learned name “Oology’, and to 
bespeak for it the claims of a science’ (Newton 
1896. p. 1892). He expressed disappointment 
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Victoria collections. Item no. BA 1279. 


about the benefits oology had so far conferred 
on systematic ornithology. 

According to Museums Victoria (2017), from 
1866 to 1927, Campbell amassed a collection 
of 520 bird items, comprising predominantly 
eggs (88%) and skins (10%), with only a few 
nests, mounted birds, and one skull. As was 
customary, he had either donated specimens to 
other collectors or exchanged specimens with 
them (Campbell 1915a; DOmbrain 1930). It is 
likely that these specimens ultimately were in- 
corporated into collections held by other state 
museums. The detailed itemised list of his egg 
collection indicates that he acquired specimens 
from 105 collectors (Campbell 1915a). Unfor- 
tunately, at the time, clutches were often divid- 
ed for exchanges, leaving many clutches in his 
collection incomplete (Carland 2008). 

Based on Museums Victoria’s data in 2017, 
only nine of the 405 dated items were collected 
between 1866 and 1880. In 1881 Campbell was 
awarded ‘First Order of Merit’ for his display of 
birds’ eggs at the Melbourne International Ex- 
hibition (The Australasian 2 April 1881, p. 3). 
Thereafter, he became a serious collector. By 
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A meeting of the RAOU, Melbourne, 1917. AJ Campbell is third from the right. Photo from Museums 


1882 his collection consisted of eggs of >100 
Australian bird species in duplicate, according 
to an advertisement placed by him in The South- 
ern Science Record (Campbell 1882), seeking 
exchanges to enhance his collection. 

In the decade 1881-1890, he collected 252 
items (62% of the Museums Victoria database), 
and a further 110 items (27%) in the period 
1891-1900. Following the publication of the 
two volumes of his major book (in either 1900 
or 1901) until 1927, only 34 items (6%) were 
collected. Most of the items in his collection 
were collected by Campbell himself. 

Once the descriptive phase of oology ceased 
during the period from 1900 to 1930, it was 
no longer dignified with the status of a sci- 
ence separable from ornithology. With the rise 
of bird conservation it became unfashionable 
and eventually illegal (Serventy 1972; Mason 
and Pfitzner 2020). Egg collecting by boys was 
frowned upon by new organisations such as 
the Gould League of Bird Lovers (established 
first in Victoria in 1909; in Western Australia 
in 1939), and gradually declined as a culturally 
acceptable hobby (Jenkins 1983). 
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From about 1960, however, there was a resur- 
gence in the scientific study of egg collections 
in museums, beginning with the study of the 
decline of the Peregrine Falcon Falco peregrinus 
and other species as a result of the widespread 
use of DDT from 1947. Egg shell thickness pro- 
vided a prime source of evidence in document- 
ing this decline (Olsen and Peakall 1983; Olsen 
et al 1993). In recent years, studies of egg shell 
composition, UV reflectance, and the amount 
of speckling on eggs have been used to assess 
environmental change, including climatic (R 
Johnstone pers. comm. 7 April 2020). 

Another significant virtue of egg collections 
from the 1800s and early 1900s is that many 
of the collected items came from areas that 
no longer exist in a state of nature. Campbell 
(1915a) mentions collecting ‘where such popu- 
lous suburbs as South Yarra (near the Railway 
Station), Hawksburn, Middle Park, &c now 
stand. In the 1880s and 1890s the suburbs of 
Melbourne were still of limited extent, and 
it was the suburban/rural interface served 
by railway lines that were attractive places in 
which to record bird species and collect speci- 
mens of them and their eggs. These specimens 
thus provide a significant historical record of 
species occurrence only 50-60 years after set- 
tlement by Europeans, and are another justi- 
fication of the existence of such collections 
(Pyke and Ehrlich 2010). 

In addition to specimen skins, eggs can have 
value in taxonomic assessments of geographi- 
cal variation between populations. For example, 
the Western Wattlebird Anthochaera lunulata 
was for a time considered to be conspecific with 
the Little Wattlebird A. chrysoptera, but, among 
other characteristics, their eggs differ. On occa- 
sions the characteristics of eggs help determine 
generic status, with Campbell (1901) querying 
the decision of the British Museum (Natural 
History) to transfer the Spectacled Flycatcher 
(now Monarch) Symposiachrus trivirgatus to the 
genus Piezorhynchus (now Myiagra). 


Travels in search of birds and their nests and 
eggs 

Campbell’s quest for information about the 
nesting of birds involved extensive travel, like 
John Gould and his collector John Gilbert 
in the 1830s-1840s, and took him outside 
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Victoria to Tasmania, New South Wales, 
Queensland, South Australia, and Western 
Australia. 

Between 1860 and 1875, from about seven 
to 12 years of age, Campbell’s world was lim- 
ited to Werribee and Melbourne. This seems 
to have involved day trips until 1869, when he 
and three other boys camped at Ferntree Gully 
(Dandenong Ranges). He visited Gippsland 
first in 1875 and again in 1877, when he spent a 
week at Neerim (Campbell 1883), and in 1884 
(Campbell 1915a). In order to augment his egg 
collection, he visited the different habitats rep- 
resented in Victoria, knowing that some species 
occurred only in mallee, wet sclerophyll forest, 
rainforest, or on islands. Campbell’s travels in 
rural Victoria continued to 1899, and includ- 
ed localities such as Bendigo (1882), Ararat 
(1882), Bagshot (1884), Phillip Island (1884), 
Cardinia Creek, Pyramid Hill (1884), Nhill 
(1884), Keilor (1886), Myrniong (1890), and 
Benjeroop (1890). During this period Camp- 
bell did not neglect collecting on Melbourne's 
semi-rural fringe (Caulfield swamp, Murrum- 
beena, Oakleigh, Berwick, Heidelberg, Don- 
caster, Lilydale, Brighton, Mordialloc, Chelten- 
ham, Mentone, Olinda, Mulgrave). Accounts of 
Campbell’s later travels in Victoria and the Riv- 
erina were published by Gabriel (1893, 1896). 

Campbell’s first trip outside Victoria took 
place in 1877, when he was based at Wentworth 
on the Murray River, as a customs officer. There, 
in his spare time, he encountered the many bird 
species that nested along the riparian corridor. 
Between 1883 and 1898 he visited other colo- 
nies on nine occasions (Table 1). Apart from 
the Wentworth posting, he self-funded his 
travel, except when the governments of West- 
ern Australia and New South Wales provided 
free rail passes (NLA Box 1 File 1). These in- 
tercolonial visits enabled Campbell to augment 
his collection by seeking skins and eggs of bird 
species not found in Victoria. For some species, 
he was the first oologist to collect their eggs for 
study and description. 

Travel also provided Campbell with the op- 
portunity to visit and examine collections in 
Sydney (Australian Museum, Macleay Muse- 
um, the private collection of SW Moore), Bris- 
bane (Queensland Museum), Adelaide (South 
Australian Museum), Hobart (Tasmanian 
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Museum), and Perth (Mechanics’ Institute), 
as well as those of other oologists (Campbell 
1901). 

A three-month journey in Western Australia 
in 1889 was particularly successful (The Aus- 
tralasian 21 June 1890). His brief report of the 
expedition has an air of triumphalism: 80 dif- 
ferent species of eggs (400 eggs collected); c. 
100 bird skins; new records of the occurrence 
in WA of 17 species; and specimens of plants, 
lichens, lizards, frogs, and c. 36 photographs 
(Anon ?C 1890). In total, Campbell brought c. 
1000 natural history specimens to Melbourne. 


Newspaper and journal articles 

Campbell was a prolific contributor to 
newspapers. His first signed article (on the 
Mutton-birds, ie. Short-tailed Shearwater 
Ardenna tenuirostris, of Phillip Island, Victo- 
ria) was published in 1885 (The Australasian 31 
January 1885), and his last (on island faunas) 
was published in 1921 (The Australasian 22 
January 1921). 

By his thirties, Campbell had mastered the 
craft of writing in a simple style so as to make 
his articles easy to read, presenting detail from 
his meticulously kept notebooks while con- 
structing a compelling narrative that made 
them interesting and informative. He focused 
on what he had seen at localities unlikely to 
have been visited by most readers of The Aus- 
tralasian newspaper and few ornithologists 
(Table 2). The articles based on his 1889 visit to 
south-west Western Australia are a remarkable 
record of what he saw, was told, and read. Few 
minutiae failed to attract his attention. These 
articles focus on bird species but include ac- 
curate information about the flora, vegetation, 
mammals, reptiles, Noongar names of species, 
Aboriginal people (based on Campbell’s inter- 
actions with them), the operation of sawmills 
and guano mining, local travel, early European 
history, and social mores. This journalism at- 
tracted praise in a letter by 17 members of the 
‘Geraldton Club’ (The Australasian 2 August 
1890). In my opinion all the articles listed in 
Table 2 remain worthy of perusal. 

Campbell's first journal papers were pub- 
lished in The Southern Science Record in 1881- 
1882. These were the first of seven papers (not 
six as stated by Whittell 1954) on the oology 
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of Australian birds, with this series ultimately 
being completed by two supplements in 1885 
and 1886 (Campbell 1881-1886), and then 
extended with further supplements (Camp- 
bell 1887a, 1888a, 1889). Campbell published 
frequently in The Victorian Naturalist between 
1884 and 1901 (44 ppers), compared with 
only two papers from 1901 to 1929. This change 
resulted from a switch to The Emu, the journal 
of the AOU, inaugurated in 1901. 

Related to Campbell's enthusiasm for dis- 
seminating information to the public was his 
interest during the 1880s and 1890s in develop- 
ing, with others, a list of vernacular names of 
Australian birds, long a source of controversy 
(Legge 1895; Campbell et al. 1898). 


Books: nests and eggs of Australian birds 
Campbell regarded his first book Nests and Eggs 
of Australian Birds as a ‘pamphlet’ or ‘manual. 
It was self-published in a run of 300 copies 
(Campbell 1883). This was a collection of his 
first 17 articles published in The Southern Sci- 
ence Record from 1881 to 1883, but revised and 
expanded in content. Each order and family is 
introduced briefly, with description of the typi- 
cal nest (shape, size, composition, position) and 
information about clutch size. Dimensions of 
eggs are characterised in inches, fractions of an 
inch, and ‘lines’ (undefined). This is followed by 
species accounts, numbered as in the previous- 
ly published articles, but with the sequence of 
species re-arranged according to contemporary 
thinking. Some species accounts were expand- 
ed considerably and others were updated as a 
result of Campbell's visit to Tasmania in Octo- 
ber 1883. The book’s 72 pages are preceded by 
a four-page introduction and followed by a one 
-page list of addenda, corrigenda, and a memo- 
randum that offered an apology to his subscrib- 
ers for the ‘extraordinary delay’ in publication. 

In the introductory section, Campbell began 
(p. iii) by citing Gould’s rationale for oology as 
a ‘branch of Natural Science’: the study of eggs 
‘will greatly assist [Australian ornithologists] 
in assigning the birds to which they belong 
to their proper genus? Campbell explicitly ac- 
knowledged that all specimens specially noted 
had been previously exhibited and fully de- 
scribed at meetings of the FNCV. 
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Descriptions and dimensions of eggs were pro- 
vided for 413 species (‘nearly all the known 
Australian eggs’ (p. iv)), comprising 262 from 
Gould (1840-1848, 1865), 122 from authenti- 
cated specimens in Campbell’s own collection, 
24 from publications by EP Ramsay of the Aus- 
tralian Museum, and five from other authors. 

Campbell claimed priority by affirming that 
his first paper on oology was published in Sep- 
tember 1881 and was in press for six months 
before Ramsay’s first publication in January 
1882. This may indicate that Campbell was 
over-sensitive about his amateur status, and 
that this could lead to his contribution being 
eclipsed by the professional status of Ramsay. 
Nevertheless, Campbell thanked Ramsay for 
‘the great honor of describing some rare eggs’ 
(p. iv) from Campbell’s collection. Thus it ap- 
pears that relations between both men were at 
this stage amicable. 

In his 1883 book, Campbell detailed the infor- 
mation that careful observation can yield about 
length of incubation, and parental division of 
labour in nest construction and in incubation. 
He emphasised the need to make notes ‘on the 
spot’ and send these to oologists for publication. 

In 1896 Professor Alfred Newton of Cam- 
bridge University wrote that Campbell’s 1883 
book ‘deserves special mention’ (Newton 1896, 
p. 36). This was a significant compliment for a 
professional ornithologist to bestow on an ama- 
teur, especially one in the Australian colonies. 
The fact that it was made by an eminent sci- 
entist based in England would have conferred 
prestige on Campbell in Melbourne. 

By 1893, ten years since publication of the 
first attempt at Nests and Eggs of Austral- 
ian Birds, Campbell noted that the eggs of 560 
Australian bird species had been described, a 
considerable advance on the c. 430 species in 
1883 (Campbell 1893). By then, Campbell’s 
collection numbered 470 species, and he ac- 
knowledged the help afforded by access to 10 
egg collections available in Victoria, and the 
contributions of others in describing eggs. In 
this article, Campbell announced his intention 
to publish ‘a complete work on “The Nests and 
Eggs of Australian Birds” (p. 77). 

Campbell’s magnum opus, the two-volume 
Nests and Eggs of Australian Birds, is a synthesis 
of information in 1083 pages of text about the 
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distribution and breeding of birds in Australia, 
and was published in either 1900 or 1901. Much 
of the book (here styled as Campbell 1901) was 
based on 30 years of field work, and included 
‘popular observations, i.e. observations made 
by naturalists. 

Some copies have 1900 pasted on the title 
page (Whittell 1954), including a copy in the 
library of the Western Australian Department 
of Biodiversity, Conservation and Attractions. 
The ‘green and gold’ presentation copies are 
similarly dated (A Isles, pers. comm. 12 March 
2020). Most copies held in other Australian li- 
braries indicate the year of publication as 1900. 
However, Ferguson (1963), a reliable and au- 
thoritative source of information, has two en- 
tries for the book, each with different dates: a 
two-volume set dated 1901 on both parts; and a 
single volume with the date 1900 pasted on the 
title page. The Auk review (JAA 1902) gives the 
date of the two volumes as 1900. The reprint of 
1974 asserts the year of publication as 1900, as 
do citations by (for example) Marshall (1966), 
Condon (1975), Beruldsen (1980, 2003), and 
Mason and Pfitzner (2020). Even the author 
himself (Campbell 1915a) dates the book as 
having been published in 1900. Robin (2001) 
cites both years. Longmore (2012) and McAl- 
lan (2016) cite the year of publication as 1901, 
as I do. Which is correct? 

The preface of the book is dated December 
1899, which accords with Campbell’s stated 
intention to publish his book ‘about the end 
of the year’ (The Australasian 21 January 1899, 
p. 36). The December date is also cited in the 
text (Campbell 1901). In September 1899, at 
an oologists’ reunion, the book was stated to 
be ‘in press’ (Anon 1899). The next month it 
was announced that the book would ‘appear 
in the course of a few months’ (The Australa- 
sian 20 October 1900, p. 33). In the Appendix 
to his book, Campbell stated that the book was 
completed in 1899 but a delay in sending the 
proofs to Australia and their return to Sheffield, 
England, meant that ‘another year [1900] has 
elapsed’ (Campbell 1901, p. 1073). 

Internal evidence in Campbell (1901) indi- 
cates that the latest dates cited or implied in the 
text are July and August 1900. July and October 
1900 are the latest dates cited in the Appen- 
dix. This information indicates that Campbell 
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returned the revised proofs to the printer in or 
after October 1900. Completed copies were ‘ex- 
pected to be out of the printers’ ... hands early 
in December’ (The Australasian 22 September 
1900, p. 36). 

Is it realistic that the last two months of 1900, 
including the festive period of late December, 
were sufficient time for the sea voyage from 
Melbourne to England to return the proofs to 
Sheffield and for the printer to amend the type- 
set book and then print the book? It would 
have taken c. 30-40 days for a steamship to 
travel from Melbourne to England. Neverthe- 
less, the possibility that the book was published 
late in December 1900 cannot be excluded. For 
the sake of priority, Campbell wanted the book 
cited as having been published in 1899, and the 
Appendix as published in 1900. The former 
claim is untenable. 

The printer of the book, Pawson and Brails- 
ford, was a well-established company in Shef- 
field. Reference to its records should provide 
the definite answer about the actual date of 
publication, but the firm closed several decades 
ago. I have been unable to trace the wherea- 
bouts of its archive. In conclusion, the actual 
year of publication remains unresolved. 

An advance copy of the book reached Mel- 
bourne early in March 1901 (The Australasian 
23 March 1901) and the book was reviewed in 
the following month in the 4 April 1901 issue 
of The Victorian Naturalist (Anon 1901a), The 
Argus (13 April 1901), and The Australasian (20 
April 1901). These dates accord with the asser- 
tion of Mathews (1925), a noted bibliophile, 
that the book was published before 4 April 
1901. In June 1901 ‘a limited number of copies 
bound into two volumes for the convenience of 
those constantly using the book for reference 
became available, at an extra cost of 10s (A$78 
in 2019 money according to the Reserve Bank 
of Australia pre-decimal inflation calculator). 

The book had a protracted history. Campbell 
took seven years ‘to get the material together’, 
another seven years ‘to get it through the press, 
and another seven years to clear his ‘incidental 
and publishing expenses’ (The Australasian 25 
September September 1915, p. 49). In an 1891 
letter to Henry Parkes, Campbell wrote that 
‘For years’ he had been working up his notes 
(NLA Box 1/File 1). 
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In March 1899 Campbell issued a prospectus 
containing an order form for subscription to 
his book, which was intended to ‘close the la- 
bours of my life-long work among Australian 
birds’ He offered three reasons for producing 
this book: the nests and eggs of nearly all Aus- 
tralian birds had now been described, and rapid 
strides had been made in recent years in ool- 
ogy; Australians had become more interested 
in the natural history of Australia; and Federa- 
tion was closer to becoming a reality and would 
increase the importance of Australia in the eyes 
of the world (NLA Box 2/File 8). The ‘popular 
language’ of the book was modelled on Camp- 
bell’s successful ‘Some Australian Birds’ articles 
published in The Australasian newspaper. 

The prospectus included an example of a pho- 
tograph of a nest with eggs, a sample section 
of text, and a drawing of an egg. By July 1899, 
Campbell’s agent in London—Edward Peth- 
erick—had obtained the services of a printer 
and publisher in Sheffield. Also included was 
a testimonial from Professor Alfred Newton of 
the Department of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy, Cambridge University. He encour- 
aged Campbell’s intention to publish a book 
and implied that it would be a ‘fitting sequel’ 
to John Gould’s Birds of Australia. Newton was 
particularly concerned with the impact of Eu- 
ropean settlement on the avifauna and evident- 
ly viewed the book as providing documenta- 
tion of information that may otherwise be lost 
(NLA Box 2/File 8). 

Entrepreneurial as always, Campbell obtained 
generous grants from the governments of Vic- 
toria and Western Australia of £100 (A$16000 
in 2019 money), for pre-purchase copies of his 
book, and agreement from the governments of 
Queensland and South Australia to purchase 
12 and five copies respectively. The New South 
Wales government declined to subscribe but 
through its Department of Mines and Agricul- 
ture granted ‘patronage’ At the September 1899 
meeting of the FNCV, Campbell appealed for 
the receipt of additional subscription forms 
because of the ‘great extent’ of the manuscript 
and the consequent great expense of type- 
setting and illustrating the book (Anon 1899). 
By October 1899 Campbell still required 150 
more subscribers to cover the printing costs. 
The Mayor of Melbourne had earlier lent his . 
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support in the appeal for more subscribers (The 
Australasian 2 August 1899). 

The two subscription lists comprised 144 
(July 1899) and 132 (January 1900) persons 
respectively. Most subscribers (63%) lived in 
Victoria. Support from the other colonies was 
comparatively poor: New South Wales (8%); 
Queensland (6%); South Australia and Tasma- 
nia (each 5%); and Western Australia (3%). A 
small number of subscribers lived outside Aus- 
tralia, in England, Scotland, Ireland, New Zea- 
land, USA, Germany, and Bulgaria. 

Several professors at the universities of Syd- 
ney, Melbourne, and Cambridge subscribed, as 
did the presidents of the Australian Association 
for the Advancement of Science, FNCV, and 
the Royal Society of Victoria. Other subscrib- 
ers were men prominent in society, including 
the Mayor of Melbourne and the Chief Justice 
of South Australia. The Australian subscriber 
most remote inland from Melbourne was Al- 
fred Walker of Innamincka, Cooper's Creek, 
South Australia. 

Institutional subscribers were few: Parlia- 
mentary Library, Hobart; Public Library, Ad- 
elaide; Public Library, Hobart; Public Library, 
Edinburgh; Zoological and Acclimatisation 
Society, Melbourne; FNCV; Kew Literary Insti- 
tute; the Orbost Mechanics Institute and Free 
Library; Church of England Grammar School, 
Melbourne; Public Museum, Warrnambool; 
Australian Natives’ Association; and The Royal 
Society of Tasmania. Although the Director 
of the Botanic Gardens in Sydney subscribed, 
no one at the Australian Museum did. An un- 
doubted feather in Campbell’s cap was to have 
one royal subscriber — the Prince of Bulgaria. 
The book sold to subscribers in England for 
£3.3.0 and in Australia for £2.12.6 (about 
A$409 in 2019 money). Future purchasers 
would have to pay three guineas (about A$491 
in 2019 money), according to Anon (1901a). 
Because the book was sold by subscription, it 
was not available from booksellers (The Austral- 
asian 18 June 1910). By 1915 it was out of print 
and copies sold for £5 (A$523 in 2019 money). 
According to McEvey (1979), 600 copies had 
been printed but this seems doubtful as it 
would be more than double the number of 
copies subscribed to. Data hinted at in The Aus- 
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tralasian (28 October 1899) imply that the print 

run was c. 450 copies. This surmise is, how- 

ever, incorrect as Campbell (1924) stated that 
A London bookseller ordered 100 copies; when he 
saw the number of pages ... he had it put into two 
vols ... That is the history of the 600 copies. Pity 
there was not the 1,000, as I originally intended. 


Campbell was rather sparing in formally ac- 
knowledging in his book assistance from oth- 
ers: the editor of The Australasian newspaper, 
CC Brittlebank for the colour drawings; LW 
Hart for instruction in photography; EA Peth- 
erick in London for liaising with the printer; 
the subscribers (all of the preceding are noted 
on p. xvii of Campbell 1901); and, as an after- 
thought, his wife, Elizabeth, for transcription 
and correction of drafts (p. 1077). Nonetheless, 
throughout the text he attributes information 
to >100 correspondents. 

This book comprised scientific descriptions 
of the nests and eggs of 692 bird species (as 
recognised at the time). These descriptions 
had resulted from the efforts of 28 men. Five 
were responsible for most of them: J Gould 
(259 species, 37%); AJ Campbell (115 species, 
17%); EP Ramsay (103 species, 15%); AJ North 
(57 species, 8%); and WHD Le Souef (27 spe- 
cies, 4%). Of the Australian bird species known 
at the time, 86 species (12%) had yet to have 
their nests and eggs described. Campbell mod- 
ernised his units of measurement compared 
to Campbell (1883), expressing the length and 
width of eggs in inches using decimal notation. 

The book was well reviewed by ornithological 
journals. In The Auk Campbell was congratulat- 
ed on the ‘satisfactory completion of a great un- 
dertaking’ His ‘grand work well covers the field, 
and is a credit alike to his industry, intelligence, 
and zeal’ (JAA 1902). In The Ibis the anony- 
mous reviewer praised the book’s ‘high order 
of merit’ and ‘the great credit’ due to its author 
(Anon 1901b). The criticism, made in private 
to AJ North by one of his egg collectors (AM 
Morgan), that Campbell’s book is ‘absolutely 
unreliable from cover to cover ... [with] abso- 
lute errors and unsupported statements [mak- 
ing] about half the book (Cahill 1998, p. 74)) is 
difficult to assess in the absence of any details. 
Perhaps it refers to eggs of South Australian spe- 
cies. Such a sweeping dismissal is suggestive of 
personal animus against Campbell by Morgan. 
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After publication of his book, Campbell main- 
tained his interest in oology. In November 
1903, he presented a review of progress to 
the annual RAOU meeting (Anon 1904). Ti- 
tled ‘Another Decade in Australian Oology, 
it provided statistics and pointed out various 
discrepancies. This paper was not published. 
He continued to describe nests and eggs, based 
on information provided by his network of 
contacts (Campbell 1906a). 

From c. 1918 until c. 1929 Campbell worked 
on ‘the scientific section of a large work on 
Australian birds, to be published shortly by 
a leading Australian publishing firn’ (AHM 
1929, p. 230; Hindwood 1950). This was NW 
Cayley’s book, Australian Birds, Their Habits, 
Nests and Eggs, planned to be edited by C Bar- 
rett and AS Le Souef and published by Angus 
and Robertson in 60 monthly parts from 1924 
(The Sunday Times 10 October 1920; The Ar- 
gus 7 January 1922; The Argus 30 November 
1923; Jenkins 1983). Campbell was its scientific 
editor, with the responsibility of redescribing 
‘every bird and egg. Personal disagreements be- 
tween Cayley and the publisher caused the pro- 
ject to founder (Jenkins 1983). The publisher 
abandoned the publication of Cayley’s Birds of 
Australia and instead announced that the sci- 
entific and literary staff would be responsible 
for a new book, Australian Bird Biographies 
(Angus & Robertson 1924). Campbell expe- 
rienced a ‘nervous breakdown’ from which he 
was reportedly recovering before his death (The 
Argus 12 September 1929, p. 6). In 1929, Camp- 
bell was working on another book, Forest, Field, 
and Flood, which seems not to have been com- 
pleted (NLA/Box 1/File 2). 

Attempts in the 1970s and 1980s by Camp- 
bell’s younger son Duncan and grandson Ian to 
republish Campbell’s newspaper accounts of his 
travels elicited no interest from book publishers 
(NLA/Box 1/File 3). There was, however, suc- 
cess in 1974 when a facsimile of Campbell’s 
1901 book was issued in 500 copies by Wren 
Publishing of Melbourne (NLA Box 2/File 8). 
Because the original had long been out of print, 
this affordable reprint renewed interest in his 
classic book. 
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Contributions to taxonomy 

For bird taxonomists active >100 years ago, 
there was a larger degree of subjectivity than 
at present in deciding whether specimens 
merited recognition as a species nova. Some 
taxonomists minutely differentiated species 
on morphological and geographical grounds, 
whereas others broadly aggregated specimens 
into the one species. Campbell was a conserva- 
tive taxonomist (Serventy 1950). He opposed 
recognising priority of names when it involved 
unearthing long-forgotten names existing 
before Gould. He disliked the use of trinomials, 
even though he cited 23 in his book (Campbell 
1901). Campbell was ‘strongly opposed to the 
making of new genera on comparatively slight 
differences’ (Ashby 1929) and consequently re- 
jected most of GM Mathews’ genera. 

Between 1894 and 1913 Campbell discrimi- 
nated, described, and named 34 bird species 
new to science, pace Longmore (2012) who 
lists only 28 species. Subsequent recognition of 
these has varied, with only three now regarded 
as valid (Table 3). Fourteen have been relegated 
to the status of subspecies, though authori- 
ties have not always agreed on this (Table 3). 
Campbell’s species considered by experts to 
be subspecies have been retained as a trino- 
mial rather than a binomial, a process that was 
commenced in Australia by Mathews (1912) 
but renounced (temporarily) by him in 1915 
(Campbell 1917; The Australasian 17 August 
1918). Most of Mathews’ suggestions were not 
accepted by Australian ornithologists in the 
RAOU checklists of 1913 and 1926. Campbell 
himself was often critical of Mathews’ recogni- 
tion of subspecies based on trivial features but 
was not opposed to accepting well-founded 
subspecies (Campbell and Barnard 1917). 

In the 1930s the biological species and su- 
perspecies concepts gained ground and a new 
generation of researchers more rigorously ap- 
plied the trinomial concept. In Australia, clinal 
variation and zones of intergradation of ‘spe- 
cies’ were explored by DL Serventy, JA Keast, 
GM Storr, and JR Ford, and allowed a more 
nuanced appreciation of geographical differ- 
ences between populations. In the 1980s egg 
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white protein isozyme analysis was undertak- 
en by CG Sibley but this was soon supplanted 
by rapid advances in molecular technology 
(Joseph 2008). 

Currently, only three of Campbell's spe- 
cies (Mallee Emu-wren Stipiturus mallee, 
Rufous-crowned Emu-wren S. ruficeps, North- 
ern Shrike-tit Falcunculus whitei) are ac- 
cepted as valid (International Ornthological 
Committee (IOC) 2019). Uncertainty will con- 
tinue to prevail until all of the species described 
by Campbell have been subjected to molecular 
analysis involving the genera in question, as 
has been done by Donnellan et al. (2009) for 
Stipiturus. 

How well have Campbell's newly-described 
species withstood critical scrutiny during the 
past >100 years in comparison with those 
described by his contemporaries? Not very suc- 
cessfully. His three valid species out of the 34 
described represents a success rate of only 9%. 
This is better than GM Mathews (5%, 2/43) but 
much less than the 21% of EP Ramsay (6/29) 
and 23% of AJ North (7/31). 

It is not known if WB Spencer asked Camp- 
bell to examine the bird specimens collected in 
1894 on the Horn expedition to central Austral- 
ia. They knew each other through FNCV meet- 
ings and excursions. Instead, Spencer obtained 
the services of AJ North of the Australian Mu- 
seum in Sydney (Cahill 1998). Perhaps Spencer 
did not regard Campbell as an experienced bird 
taxonomist; Campbell did not publish his first 
species nova until 1894. 


Bird photography 

The first book to use photographic illustrations 
of birds (probably posed, stuffed birds) was 
published in England in 1868 (Ebury 2003). Ac- 
cording to Slater (1980), the first photographic 
image of living wild birds was taken in England 
in 1888. In Australia, Campbell was the pioneer 
of bird photography. His photo of the nest and 
eggs of the White-breasted Robin Eopsaltria 
georgiana, taken on 31 September 1889 in the 
Torbay district, Western Australia, is the first 
of this type in Australia. A nest of the West- 
ern Yellow Robin Eopsaltria griseogularis near 
Karridale, Western Australia, was his second 
photo (9 October). An Eastern Osprey Pandion 
cristatus nest with young (not clearly visible) 
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on a stack near the mouth of Margaret River, 
Western Australia, was his third photo, taken 
on 5 November. His photos of Crested Terns 
Thalasseus bergii cristatus on 21 November on 
Dyer Island (adjacent to Rottnest Island), and 
of Common Noddy Anous stolidus terns and 
Lesser Noddy Anous tenuirostris terns on 15 
and 23 December 1889 on Rat and Pelsaert Is- 
lands respectively (Houtman Abrolhos), are the 
first taken of nesting birds in Australia (Chaffer 
1956; Slater 1980). All of these photos were first 
published in his book (Campbell 1901). 

Despite the successful use of photography in 
Western Australia in 1889, Campbell under- 
took instruction in photography in 1891-1892 
at the Working Men's College in Melbourne 
(NLA Box 4/File 20). Its Photographic Club 
had been formed in 1891 (Ebury 2004). 

Campbell’s newspaper articles based on his 
travels in 1885 and 1887 (Table 2) do not men- 
tion photography of birds, and the illustrations 
provided to support the text are not based on 
photographs. He took photographs in 1887 
on King Island (Campbell 1888b), but none of 
these are of birds, in contrast to the 1890 ex- 
pedition to the Kent Group (Le Souef 1890). 
Campbell’s articles on his trip in 1889 to West- 
ern Australia are the first to provide evidence 
that he had photographed birds. His photos 
were made available to the illustrator on staff at 
The Australasian newspaper, as drawings based 
on these accompany the text (The Australasian 
29 March 1890). 

It seems that the long-exposure times of cam- 
eras available in 1889 and the 1890s did not al- 
low successful photography of bushland birds 
at the nest, as Campbell’s book includes only 
images of the nest with or without eggs of these 
species. The first photo of an Australian bush- 
land bird was not published until 1902 (Slater 
1980). Note that Chaffer’s claim that Campbell’s 
photo taken on Pelsaert Island is the first of an 
Australian bird species is mistaken. This hon- 
our instead belongs to his photo taken on Dyer 
Island. The photographs taken by Campbell 
and others, published in his book, and which 
can be dated, demonstrate that photographic 
activity had become common during the pe- 
riod from 1891 to 1894. 
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Tree anew CEN 
‘An Emu’s Nest’ by AJ Campbell, Riverina, June 
1895. Photo from Museums Victoria collections. 
Item no. MM70155. 


Island bird species 

During a period of more than 40 years, Camp- 
bell (despite being prone to sea sickness) visited 
nearly 30 islands in five colonies/states, begin- 
ning and concluding with Phillip Island (Vic- 
toria) in 1884 and 1926 (Table 2, Ashby 1928). 
He was involved with FNCV expeditions to 
King Island in 1887, Kent Group in 1890, and 
Furneaux Group in 1893, and according to 
AHM (1929) these expeditions were ‘largely the 
result of his advocacy. Campbell was interested 
in the nature of the landbird faunas occurring 
on these large islands in Bass Strait, particularly 
the mixing of Tasmanian species with Victorian 
species. He may have accrued more knowledge 
about the avifaunas of Australian islands than 
anyone else at the time. One of his motivations 
was the search for ‘missing links’ or ‘last links’ 
(The Australasian 22 January 1921, p. 35). 

The differences between island and mainland 
species to which Campbell drew attention are: 
+ Clutch size. Some species have larger clutch- 
es in Tasmania than in Victoria (Campbell 
1901); 

Distribution of bird species within archipela- 
goes, particularly unexpected geographical 
juxtaposition of species or subspecies. For 
example, some Victorian species (White- 
naped Honeyeater Melithreptus lunatus, 
White-browed Scrubwren Sericornis fronta- 
lis) occur on islands in the Kent Group, Bass 
Strait, but not in Tasmania (Campbell 1901); 
Size of bird species. Birds in Tasmania are of- 
ten larger than birds of the same species in 
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Victoria (Campbell 1901). The Australian 

Magpie Cracticus tibicen and Eastern Spinebill 

Acanthorhynchus tenuirostris are two notable 

exceptions. 

Campbell lacked the scientific training to 
develop these observations into a theoretical 
framework. However, in 1901 no one else had 
theorised about such differences in the land- 
birds of continental islands compared with the 
adjacent mainland, or on islands within archi- 
pelagoes. It was not until the publications of 
Murphy (1938) and Lack (1947) that factual 
evidence concerning differences between spe- 
cies on islands in archipelagoes was collated 
and conceptual advances occurred. The result- 
ant theories have been examined in the context 
of Tasmania and islands in Bass Strait by Ab- 
bott (1973, 1974a, 1974b, 1975). 

Campbell was evidently unaware of the past 
existence of land joining the islands of the Kent 
and Furneaux groups to Victoria. He attributed 
the occurrence of Victorian species to gales 
from the north-west, and possibly to offshore 
winds associated with wildfires on the Victo- 
rian mainland (Campbell 1901). 


Biogeography 

An essential first step in biogeographical study 
is assembling lists of species occurring in a de- 
fined area. This can be a naturally-defined area 
(such as an island, or mainland region delim- 
ited by type of rock, vegetation or climate) or 
a political entity. Campbell’s first contribution 
to biogeography was of the latter kind—in 1885 
he co-authored a list of the bird species re- 
corded in the colony of Victoria (Forbes-Leith 
and Campbell 1885). This list was later updated 
(Anon ?C 1894), 

Campbell’ general interest in the geographi- 
cal distribution of mainland bird species was 
next shown in 1887 and concerned the affini- 
ties of the avifauna of King Island: 53 species 
occurred in both Victoria and Tasmania; 14 
species were shared with Tasmania; and two 
species were shared with Victoria (Campbell 
1888b). Following his visit to south-west West- 
ern Australia during the last four months of 
1889, he listed the bird species known at the 
time to occur in Western Australia, together 
with their occurrence in eight other regions of 
Australia (Campbell 1890). Due acknowledge- 
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ment was made to historical sources of infor- 
mation, and species inadvertently omitted by 
Ramsay (1888) were reinstated. 

The 1890 expedition to the Kent Group found 
two Victorian species and six or seven Tasma- 
nian species present, with the remaining 54 
species occurring in both Victoria and Tas- 
mania. The 1893 expedition to the Furneaux 
Group also confirmed the predominance of 
Tasmanian bird species (Campbell 1894). 

When travelling in the Karri Eucalyptus diver- 
sicolor forests of south-west Western Australia 
in 1889, Campbell searched ‘in vain’ for the 
Bassian Thrush Zoothera lunulata (Campbell 
1901, p. 188). This is only one of many spe- 
cies present in forests of south-eastern Aus- 
tralia that is absent from the forests in south- 
western Australia (Abbott 1999). He also noted 
the absence of the Australian Magpie from the 
Karri forests and much of the lower south-west 
(The Australasian 10 May 1890, 21 June 1890; 
Campbell 1901). His newspaper articles about 
this visit (Table 2) contain many references to 
the similarities and differences between the avi- 
faunas of south-west and south-east Australia. 

In his last paper, published posthumously, 
Campbell (1930) emphasised the value of pub- 
lishing district bird lists in The Emu. Somewhat 
presciently, he remarked that ‘[C]ollectively 

. they begin to assume a significance that 
may not yet be fully appreciated’ (p. 167). He 
held that no distributional record ‘should be 
thought too small or insignificant to submit 
to the Stray Feather column (of The Emu) (p. 
171). Throughout his life Campbell had been 
annotating his copy of Ramsay (1878) with new 
and authenticated distributional records. He 
foreshadowed the importance of replacing ar- 
tificial geographical boundaries (such as those 
of States and Territories) with biological ones, 
thus anticipating the need for a bioregional ap- 
proach. Campbell (1930) published some of 
the earliest accurate maps of the distribution 
of bird species in Australia. He also brought to 
attention the concept of ‘broken distribution’ 
(now termed disjunct distribution) and the oc- 
currence of some species in outlying patches far 
from their main distribution. 
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Becoming an advocate for bird conservation 
In the Appendix of his 1883 book, Campbell 
recounted his adventures in 1869 with three 
other teenaged boys collecting bird eggs close 
to Melbourne, in suburbs (Toorak, Camber- 
well, Caulfield, Oakleigh, Albert Park) and oth- 
er more distant localities (Dandenong Ranges, 
Werribee River). Many of the species discussed 
no longer occur in these places. These adven- 
tures had been forgotten until AJ Marshall 
retold them (Marshall 1966). 

This was an era when boys were skilled at 
shooting. Campbell’s experience included 
shooting ‘several braces’ of bronzewing pi- 
geons (presumably Common Bronzewing 
Phaps chalcoptera), as well as shooting koalas 
and possums. In his twenties, Campbell spent 
a week in February 1877 in Neerim, Gipps- 
land and ‘bagged’ seven male Superb Lyre- 
birds Menura novaehollandiae. In old age, he 
seemed to forget that he had shot birds for 
sport (Campbell 1916). 

By 1883, aged 30 years, Campbell's perspec- 
tive changed and he ‘strongly’ denounced the 
destruction of native birds, their nests or eggs, 
except for scientific study. He foresaw the decline 
of the Emu Dromaius novaehollandiae in Victo- 
ria and thought that the Superb Lyrebird would 
persist only ‘in the fastnesses of the Gippsland 
mountains. He also objected to women’s use of 
bird feathers to adorn their clothing (Campbell 
1883). He presentéd a paper on bird protec- 
tion to the FNCV (Campbell 1885). The focus 
on ‘bird protection’ was via the Game Act, with 
particular reference to closed seasons in which 
shooting was prohibited. He used the device of 
public shaming of this law by tabulating and 
comparing the provisions of the Game Acts on 
New South Wales, South Australia, and Tasma- 
nia. Campbell alludes only briefly to habitat de- 
struction via urbanisation, agriculture, and de- 
forestation, and noted that unlike European and 
American species, Australian birds lacked the 
ability to adjust to changes. However, he over- 
looked the obvious point that European species 
have had many millennia in which to adapt to 
these ecological changes. 
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In 1888 he was appointed by the Australasian 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
(AAAS) to a committee to investigate the ques- 
tion of the protection of native birds and mam- 
mals, one of seven of its members (Spencer 
1889). He presented a paper (‘On the protection 
of native birds’), which was not published, to the 
first Congress of AAAS. This committee still ex- 
isted in 1890 but he is not listed as a member in 
1891. He was, however, a member in 1893 when 
the committee finally reported its recommenda- 
tions (Anon 1894) and ceased to exist. 

During the 1890s Campbell also advocated 
a gun tax, the revenue from which could be 
used to protect bird species (Campbell 1892). 
He was also anxious that the population of the 
Shy Albatross Thalassarche cauta breeding on 
Albatross Island in Bass Strait be protected, as 
he feared that the entire population could be 
annihilated for the birds’ oil (Campbell 1898a, 
1898b). A deputation from the FNCV met the 
Premier of Tasmania, who was visiting Mel- 
bourne, and this resulted in a proclamation 
protecting this species for five years (Campbell 
1898c; Braddon 1898). 

In 1893 Campbell presented a ‘pictorial pro- 
test’ against the destruction of forest in the 
Dandenong Ranges for settlement (Ebury 
2004). This was a risky action for a public serv- 
ant; it could have resulted in his dismissal for 
criticising government policy. This hints at a 
fearless and principled demeanour. 

In 1903 Campbell updated his unpublished 
1888 paper (Campbell 1903). He focused on a 
comparison of the legislative arrangements in 
the six states, pointing out illogical proposi- 
tions, omissions, and inconsistencies between 
jurisdictions in the length of closed seasons. His 
tabulation was a useful contribution. Campbell 
also wrote one of the first publications that 
drew attention to the likely significance of pre- 
dation by feral cats on birds (Campbell 1906b). 

Campbell was always interested in the breed- 
ing colonies of Mutton-birds on Phillip Island, 
Victoria, evidenced by his numerous visits and 
indulgence in ‘egging’ (Campbell 1901; Anon 
°C 1903a). His visit in 1902 found a decline in 
numbers at only one colony, which led to his 
suggestion to government of registering ‘eggers’ 
(Campbell 1902; see also comment in Camp- 
bell 1909). Further concerns about the collec- 
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tion of eggs of Mutton-birds on Phillip Island 
were raised in a paper published with his son 
(Campbell and Campbell 1913). This paper in- 
volved the examination of 2300 burrows and is 
the first statistical paper published in The Emu. 
It offered several suggestions for reducing the 
impact of ‘egging, including the prohibition of 
‘egging’ and ‘birding’ every alternate year un- 
til the population recovered. This paper is also 
a pioneering paper about the sustainability of 
harvesting a natural resource in Australia. On 
his final visit to Phillip Island, Campbell re- 
corded that the license fee for ‘egging’ was a 
nominal one (5s); one egger collected 18 doz- 
en eggs in one morning (The Australasian 22 
December 1923). 

Campbell raised the issue of the extinction 
of local populations of three parrot species in 
Australia, and suggested that predation by feral 
cats was the primary cause, with wildfire and 
trapping thought to be involved to some extent 
(Campbell 1915b). It seems, however, that he 
had not formulated any general ideas about 
the process of extinction at the population- 
level. For example, in considering the extinc- 
tion of the Bell Miner Manorina melanophrys 
along the Werribee and Yarra rivers, he wrote 
that the birds ‘were never destroyed [shot], yet 
they have mysteriously disappeared—prob- 
ably removed to other forest retreats—notably 
to Gippsland’ (Campbell 1901, pp. 417-418). 
With the Long-billed Corella Cacatua tenuiro- 
stris, he explained its ‘disappearance or retire- 
ment towards the interior’ as resulting from the 
destruction of its food (corms) by sheep and 
cattle (Campbell 1901, p. 619). Mindful of the 
Emu’s extinction in Tasmania, and noting that 
the species had become ‘astonishingly scarce 
within ... two hundred miles of the sea-board? 
Campbell (1901, pp.1059-60) seemed to im- 
ply that shooting was responsible and was not 
helped by faulty legislation. 

Campbell was critical of ‘municipal stupid- 
ity’ in the destruction of wetlands at Caulfield, 
Como, South Yarra, and adjacent to the Yarra 
River at Prince's Bridge (Campbell 1901). He 
was well aware of the impact of suburbanisa- 
tion, exemplified by the destruction of habitat 
between Port Melbourne and St Kilda (Camp- 
bell 1901). He speculated that the introduced 
European Red Fox Vulpes vulpes had already 
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affected Malleefowl Leipoa ocellata, Stubble 
Quail Coturnix pectoralis, and Buff-banded Rail 
Gallirallus philippensis and may impair persis- 
tence of the Superb Lyrebird (Campbell 1901). 
In contrast, he offered no adverse comment 
about the commercial trapping of finches for 
export to European markets (Campbell 1901). 

Following from his north Queensland field 
trips, Campbell suggested that islands on 
which the Torresian Imperial-Pigeon Ducula 
spilorrhoa roost and breed should be protected 
from the ‘pot-hunting sportsman. He feared it 
may become extinct (Campbell and Barnard 
1917). 

Campbell’s final contribution to bird conser- 
vation was his involvement in a deputation by 
four members of the RAOU in 1919 to the Min- 
ister for Home and Territories about the future 
of Macquarie Island (The Argus 18 September 
1919). The transfer of the island from the gov- 
ernment of Tasmania to the Commonwealth of 
Australia was under discussion, and there was 
concern about the impact of the penguin oil in- 
dustry there. The FNCV played an important 
role in this debate (Anon 1918) and resolved 
that the island should be set aside as a sanctu- 
ary for birds and no licence to obtain penguin 
oil should be allowed (Anon 1920). 


Conflict with EP Ramsay and AJ North 

The relationship between Edward Ramsay and 
Alfred North, curators at the Australian Mu- 
seum in Sydney, and Campbell in Melbourne 
is centred on a shared interest and rivalry in 
filling in gaps in knowledge about the nidifica- 
tion of Australian birds. Ramsay (1842-1916) 
and North (1855-1917) were active in oologi- 
cal studies from 1865 to 1894 and 1887 to 1915, 
respectively. Ramsay was older than Campbell 
by 11 years, whereas North and Campbell were 
of similar age. Ramsay had been curator at the 
Australian Museum since 1874 (Whittell 1954) 
and had been an active field-worker in New 
South Wales and Queensland. 

Ramsay was born and raised in Sydney in con- 
trast to North and Campbell, who were born in 
Melbourne and raised in rural Victoria. North 
was evidently confident and ambitious, as he 
submitted Victorian birds’ eggs for display at the 
International Exhibition of 1875 in Melbourne 
(The Age 3 September 1875). North and Camp- 
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bell shared ‘First Order of Merit’ for birds’ eggs 
in the second Melbourne International Exhibi- 
tion (The Australasian 2 April 1881). North was 
a founding member of the FNCV in 1880 and 
Campbell joined soon after (1881). For Camp- 
bell, collecting birds’ eggs and nests was a seri- 
ous hobby whereas for North it developed into 
his profession, following his exchange of eggs 
with Ramsay in 1878 and subsequent involve- 
ment in museum research in Sydney in 1886 
(Cahill 1998). This resulted in an important 
synthesis (North 1889) and his appointment as 
assistant ornithologist in 1891. As previously 
discussed, from 1881 Campbell became a pro- 
lific contributor to natural history journals. 

Campbell may have been resentful of North, 
who had gained international recognition 
ahead of Campbell, evidenced by his election 
to FLS in 1887 (two years before Campbell), 
Corresponding Fellow of the American Or- 
nithologists’ Union in 1902 (one year before 
Campbell), and Colonial Member of the Brit- 
ish Ornithologists’ Union in 1903 (one year 
before Campbell). North was well-networked, 
evidenced by his nomination for FLS by Sir 
William MacLeay, JC Cox, Dr EP Ramsay, 
Professor WA Haswell, and J Brazier. 

So far as is known, Ramsay’s and North's in- 
teractions with Campbell began amicably. In c. 
1878 North had ‘kindly’ presented Campbell 
with specimens collected in Gippsland (Camp- 
bell 1901, p. 259). Ramsay had also described 
the eggs of a species based on specimens in 
Campbell's collection, and Ramsay had do- 
nated eggs of another species to Campbell’s 
collection (Campbell 1901). In 1880 Ramsay 
assisted Campbell by identifying a species for 
him (Campbell 1901). Campbell also visited 
Ramsay in Sydney during 1885 (Campbell 
1901). However, soon after this visit, Campbell 
became alarmed by what he saw as unethical 
conduct by Ramsay (Campbell 1901). 

Although the conflict between Campbell and 
North has been previously analysed (Serventy 
1972, Robin 2001), it has been mischaracter- 
ised as a feud or wrangle and its origin has been 
overlooked. The record suggests that the con- 
flict began with Ramsay, who became North's 
supervisor at the Australian Museum in 1886. 

In 1887 an anonymous article, probably by 
Campbell, criticised Ramsay’s papers published . 
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in the Proceedings of the Linnaean Society of 
New South Wales because they omitted notice 
of Campbell’s work: 


It is surely the business of anyone who is working 
up the continental forms of any group to acquaint 
himself, not merely with the records already made 
in his own colony, but also with those made by 
workers in the sister colonies. Either Dr. Ramsay 
has culpably neglected to do this, or there is gross 
unfairness in his disregard of observers which 
must in some cases take precedence over his own 


(Anon ?C 1887, p. 187). Ramsay offered a weak 
defence (Ramsay 1887) and Campbell (1887b: 
47-48) responded by remarking that ‘honour 
should be attached to the discovered describer 
of eggs new to science. The editor of The Victo- 

rian Naturalist remarked that Ramsay’s list did 

not refer to papers in this journal and closed 

the correspondence (Editor 1887). 

Campbell’s review of Ramsay (1888) pointed 
out omissions and other errors but these were 
‘offered in a generous but critical spirit’ (Camp- 
bell 1888c, p. 78). The failings which irked him 
related to Ramsay overlooking Campbell's data, 
ignoring specimens that Campbell had shown 
to him (cf. Campbell 1901, p. 327), disagreeing 
with a suggestion of Campbell’s and then de- 
scribing a new species, and overlooking pub- 
lished information (including that provided by 
Gould 1865). 

In 1890, North published his first major syn- 
thesis (North 1889). This did not include ref- 
erence to any of Campbell's published papers. 
Campbell did not respond immediately but 
waited until 10 years elapsed since his book of 
1883 was published. In this survey of progress 
in describing the eggs of Australian bird spe- 
cies (Campbell 1893, pp. 72-73), he remarked 
with restraint that North (1889) contained ‘a 
few inaccuracies, was incomplete, and not up 
to date. Campbell acknowledged previous con- 
tributions, including those of North, whose 
catalogue was judged by Campbell as ‘perhaps 
the most important item during the decade. 

The specific faults in North (1889), according 
to Campbell (1893), related to: 

+ Source of distributional data. North’s super- 
visor (Ramsay) was given precedence over 
Gould; 

+ Published literature. North neglected many 
descriptions of authenticated eggs published 
in The Victorian Naturalist. 
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+ Campbell’s offer to Ramsay for him to study 
his collection of bird eggs was not acknowl- 
edged by Ramsay. 

An article published in a newspaper in 1897 
stated, perhaps tongue-in-cheek, that Campbell 
would have to amend the title of his soon-to- 
be-published book because the title ‘he covets 
has already been copyrighted’ by North (Mel- 
bourne Punch 1 July 1897, p. 2). This must have 
rankled. In 1899 Campbell wrote to North and 
claimed precedence for the title Nests and Eggs 
of Australian Birds, and this request was agreed 
to by North (Cahill 1998), leading to the pecu- 
liar title of North's books, Nests and birds found 
breeding in Australia and Tasmania; (Tasmania 
is part of Australia). 

In a letter Campbell (1899) thanked North 
but expressed puzzlement as to why he re- 
fused to give the vernacular names commit- 
tee of AAAS his ‘intelligent co-operation. The 
pages of The Victorian Naturalist inform us that 
North visited Melbourne in 1895 and 1899, and 
examined George Keartland’s egg collection. 
So far as I can ascertain, North did not take 
these opportunities to examine Campbell's egg 
collection, which, if true, would be consistent 
with a personal animus against Campbell by 
North. i 

Despite being rebuffed by Ramsay and North, 
Campbell in his 1901 book was complimentary 
of their contributions to oological knowledge 
as well as critical. In marked contrast, North’s 
four-volume work on the nests and eggs of Aus- 
tralian birds contained no citations of Camp- 
bell’s work (North 1901-1914). 

Anonymous reviews of these volumes in The 
Emu are presumably editorial and, if so, they 
were likely written by Campbell (Anon?C 1901, 
1902, 1903b, 1905, 1907a, 1907b, 1910, 1911, 
1912, 1913, 1917). Criticism included lack of 
acknowledgement or reference to previously 
published work and incompleteness caused by 
its omission of species. No species described 
by Campbell are included in North’s books. An 
exhaustive forensic analysis of North’s magnum 
opus by Henry L White (1915), the well-known 
New South Wales collector of birds and their 
eggs, demonstrated blatant non-recognition of 
his contemporaries. 

Gregory Mathews (1925, p. 58) succinctly 
summarised the issue: 
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This work [North 1901-1914] is of inestimable 
value, but shows one unfortunate feature, the ne- 
glect of contemporary records, because North did 
not like the recorder. Whether the records were 
worthy of belief or not was not a subject of discus- 
sion, but North simply ignored them. 


North had corresponded with Mathews in 
1908; they met in 1914 and discussed his in- 
teraction with Campbell and other Victorian 
ornithologists (Mathews 1918). Mathews’ com- 
ments show acuity about the ideal conduct of 
personal relationships between amateurs and 
professionals: ‘the first duty of a professional is 
to encourage the amateur, even should the lat- 
ter show jealousy, and co-operate with him to 
secure the best results even at the hurt of his 
own feelings. Where North ‘should have been a 
tower of strength, his assistance was not given, 
even if sought. North's ‘critics would have been 
better treated had he dealt with their quibbles at 
first hand’ (Mathews 1918, pp. 131-133). 

It appears that Anon (?C 1906) saw North's 
‘copious notes’ on Kangaroo Island birds dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the South Australian 
Ornithological Association in August 1906 as 
a ‘covert criticism’ of (AG) Campbell(1906). 
Anon (?C 1906b) welcomed North’s remarks 


and emphasised that 
The pages of the journal [The Emu] are open for 
Mr. North’s criticisms in extenso if he will permit 
the hon. secretary of the Adelaide Association to 
forward them to the editors of The Emw’ (p. 79). 


North never published any paper in The Emu. 
In summary, the conflict between Ramsay, 
North, and Campbell was not a feud, as char- 
acterised by Serventy (1972). A feud involves 
ongoing disputation, hostility, and animos- 
ity, usually of a permanent nature, and may 
involve revenge. The claim that Campbell and 
North were ‘often in a fierce rivalry and compe- 
tition’ in describing Australian bird nests and 
eggs (Longmore 2012, pp.103-104) is an exag- 
geration. Campbell never personally attacked 
Ramsay or North in print but was explicit and 
candid in criticising the shortcomings in their 
publications, always in a polite and respectful 
manner. His criticisms were never petty. Ram- 
say and North also did not attack Campbell 
in print but instead ignored his contributions, 
effectively treating him as persona non grata 
(Serventy 1972). This is a type of dishonesty not 
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included in the examples discussed by Olsen 
and Menkhorst (2020). 

Nor was the conflict a wrangle, to use Serven- 
ty’s other descriptor. The interaction between 
Ramsay, North, and Campbell is not known 
to have involved any altercation or noisy quar- 
rel. The interaction was asymmetrical, in that 
Ramsay and North mistreated Campbell. They 
conducted themselves unprofessionally. This 
episode in ornithology emphasises the impor- 
tance of independent peer review in exposing 
and thereby preventing or minimising such 
misconduct. 

Cahill (1998) has suggested that North’s an- 
tagonism to Campbell resulted from North’s 
and some of his correspondents’ doubts about 
the correct identification of eggs obtained by 
SW Jackson and WHD Le Souef, as well as 
Campbell’s citation of information provided by 
these workers (Campbell 1901). A detailed ex- 
amination of Jackson’s, Le Souef’s, and Camp- 
bell’s egg collections should enable the extent 
of any misidentifications or other errors to be 
decisively assessed. Mason and Pfitzner (2020) 
conveniently list all of Le Souef’s travels dur- 
ing which eggs were collected. It does appear, 
however, that errors in Le Souef’s collection re- 
sulted from unscrupulous practices by his col- 
lectors (Noske 2017). 

The appropriate response from North should 
have been to identify errors in publications of 
Campbell and others and discuss his reasons 
for rejecting them. This is how the process of 
science is intended to operate. Not to do so is 
misplaced hubris. North’s obsession with the 
‘tigid pursuit of technical accuracy and perfec- 
tion’ (Cahill 1998, p. 58) is no justification for 
ignoring research performed by others. 

In conclusion, we are left with two compet- 
ing perspectives of the North/Campbell inter- 
action. The first is that North was a complete 
perfectionist, easily offended, and sensitive to 
slights. He found (alleged but unspecified) er- 
rors in Campbell’s publications, and was thus 
justified in not citing Campbell’s data (Cahill 
1998). The other perspective, presented here, is 
that Ramsay and North dismissed Campbell as 
an upstart amateur egg collector for question- 
ing some of the information published (or not 
published) by these professional ornithologists. 
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Support for bird study by others 

Campbell encouraged the study of Australian 
birds in two ways. First, by networking exten- 
sively with interested metropolitan and rural 
people, he quietly emphasised the keeping of 
records. In his papers and 1901 book he gener- 
ously acknowledged the reciprocal value of this, 
as he was able to cite detailed information relat- 
ing to nidification gathered by others. Second, 
Campbell's more formal influence on the study 
of birds was his role in forming the Australa- 
sian Ornithologists’ Union (Anon ?C 1901). In 
August 1896 Campbell invited 20 naturalists 
interested in the nesting of Australian birds to 
meet in South Yarra. The result was a resolu- 
tion to form an ‘Australian Ornithologists Un- 
ion. These naturalists met one year later, and 
again in September 1899, but it was not until 
the meeting in November 1900 that the Union 
had a ‘definite beginning’ It was formally con- 
stituted in July 1901. The Union's journal, The 
Emu, was first published in October 1901, and 
Campbell co-edited volumes 1-4 and 7-13. It 
also appears that he contributed many un- 
signed articles during these periods. Further- 
more, it seems likely he peer-reviewed all of the 
papers submitted, as evidenced perhaps by the 
many editorial footnoted comments. 

In 1915, Campbell donated his egg collection 
(valued at £600, i.e. c. A$63 000 in 2019 money) 
to the museum in Melbourne. According to 
Longmore (2012), there was an urgent personal 
reason. This action had the benefit of making 
the collection more broadly accessible, thus fa- 
cilitating future oological research. Not appreci- 
ated at the time was its future value. Associated 
with each egg is verified data about the time 
of breeding and geographical location, infor- 
mation that gained relevance once many local 
bird populations became extinct because of the 
urbanisation of Melbourne. The value of bio- 
logical collections is gaining increasing interest 
by naturalists and scientists (Pyke and Ehrlich 
2010). The egg collection of Campbell (and 
those of other oologists) is yet to be comprehen- 
sively analysed by ornithological historians. 


Campbell as ‘Gould’s foremost successor in 
Australia’ 

In the dedication and introduction of his book 
Nests and Eggs of Australian Birds, Campbell 
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emphasises his admiration for Gould’s and Gil- 
bert’s ‘great and good pioneer work in Austral- 
ian ornithology’ ((p. iii]). He lists five ‘lesser 
aids to Australian ornithology and oology’ 
published in the period 1877-1899 by Austral- 
ian ornithologists ([p. v]). Campbell clearly 
positions his book as the volume on the ool- 
ogy of Australian birds that Gould intended to 
write. In this way, he subtly promotes himself 
as Gould’s heir apparent in Australian orni- 
thology. The question remaining is: Is this self- 
assessment correct? Are there other claimants? 

John Gould (1804-1881) contributed greatly 
to the delineation and naming of Australian 
birds, from 1833 until 1879. This was based 
largely on field experience in Tasmania, South 
Australia, and New South Wales during 1838- 
1840, as well as from specimens and knowledge 
acquired by his employee John Gilbert in West- 
ern Australia and what is now the Northern 
Territory and Queensland during 1839-1845. 
Gould published these results in eight volumes 
(1840-1865), illustrating all bird species known 
to occur in Australia. His handbook (Gould 
1865) updated the text of the books by Gould 
(1840-1848). Thus, Gould set the benchmark 
for Australian ornithology. 

During Campbell’s era, there were at least 
four other ornithologists who deserve appraisal 
for the honour of ‘Gould’s foremost successor 
in Australia. In chronological order they are EP 
Ramsay (1842-1916), AJ North (1855-1917), 
HL White (1860-1927), and GM Mathews 
(1876-1949). 

Ramsay was university-educated in Sydney 
and published papers on birds from 1863 to 
1894. Honoured by Mathews (1925) as ‘The 
first great Ornithologist produced by Australia, 
Ramsay was Australia’s first professional orni- 
thologist, as well as the first Australian-born 
ornithologist (McAllan 2016). He worked at the 
Australian Museum from 1874 to 1894, built up 
the bird collection, named many new species, 
produced the first list of Australian bird spe- 
cies and their occurrence in each colony, and 
published four catalogues of the bird species 
represented in the collection of the Australian 
Museum (Boles 2012). John Gould dissuaded 
Ramsay from publishing further on bird eggs 
as he was working on a volume (Boles 2012). 
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AJ North, a gifted amateur, grew up in 
Melbourne but moved to Sydney in 1886. He 
became Ramsay’s protégé (Cahill 1998) and 
eventually succeeded him at the Australian 
Museum (Boles 2012). He was an active pub- 
lisher from 1887 to 1916, and named many 
new species. He continued the cataloguing of 
the Museum's bird collection. His monumen- 
tal Nests and Eggs, published in four volumes 
from 1901 to 1914, included much ecological 
and behavioural information gathered from a 
wide circle of correspondents in many regions 
of Australia. North made many field trips from 
Sydney into rural New South Wales (Cahill 
1998) but published few papers about regional 
avifaunas. 

HL White was a wealthy grazier based near 
Scone, New South Wales. He published fre- 
quently from 1904 to 1924, with a focus on de- 
scribing the nests and eggs of species procured 
by his many collectors. He undertook no field- 
work himself. He amassed one of the largest col- 
lections of Australian bird skins (c. 8550) and 
eggs (647 species, 4799 clutches). These were 
donated to the museum in Melbourne (Wetten- 
hall 1996; White 2002; Longmore 2012). 

GM Mathews published prolifically between 
1907 and 1949. He did no fieldwork himself 
but, being wealthy, employed many competent 
naturalists to collect bird specimens in remote 
parts of Australia. He formed ‘a large collec- 
tion of specimens (30000) and historical books 
(5000) about Australian birds (Robin 2001). 
Mathews injudiciously named many new spe- 
cies and subspecies, and is infamous for his 
splitting of species and renaming of genera and 
species by rigidly invoking the law of priority. 
Mathews self-published 12 volumes in which 
information is provided for every Austral- 
ian bird species, and each species is illustrated 
(Howard 2017). 

Depending on which attributes (chronol- 
ogy, number of new species described, num- 
ber of nests and eggs collected and those new 
to science described, synthesis of knowledge, 
self-publishing of books illustrating all known 
Australian bird species) are emphasised, all 
five ornithologists contributed to knowledge 
about Australian birds and therefore have valid 
claims to be considered as ‘Gould’s successor 
in Australia’ following Gould’s last book-sized 
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contribution in 1869. Nevertheless, I regard AJ 
Campbell as foremost because his book of 1083 
pages compares most favourably with Gould's 
Handbook of 1234 pages and is the first synthe- 
sis of information about the nests and eggs of 
Australian birds. 


Campbell the man 

Archibald James Campbell’s death on 11 Sep- 
tember 1929 was recorded in many newspa- 
pers, but most extensively in The Argus (12 
September 1929), the daily sister paper of The 
Australasian in which he published so many 
articles. His personal qualities were stated by 
Donald Macdonald (the eminent journalist and 
nature writer) to include the encouragement of 
others, his pioneering oological collection of 
species not previously studied, his influence on 
Australian ornithology, his fitness (‘a fine walk- 
er’), his thoroughness, and his lack of arrogance 
and jealousy (The Australasian 28 September 
1929, p. 56). AHM (1929, p. 229) noted his ‘per- 
severing patience, ‘keen perception’ and ‘love of 
organisation and orderly marshalling of facts: 
Campbell was also praised for his strong sup- 
port of scientific collecting (Ashby 1929; AHM 
1929) and was ‘never a mere “cabinet” collector’ 
(D’Ombrain 1930, P. 178). Although 30 years 
had elapsed since the publication of his book, it 
was acknowledged that no book had yet taken 
the place of his magnum opus (Iredale 1930). 

Campbell believed that ‘to accomplish any 
great object in life, there must be a passion’ 
(Campbell 1916, p. 252). His passion was the 
study of birds, ‘the most happy and healthy of 
creatures. He became a very competent natu- 
ralist (‘Australias most famous ornithologist, 
The Herald 11 September 1929, p. 5). 

Campbell was a skilful communicator, writ- 
ing in clear and unambiguous prose. I concur 
with the opinion of McEvey (1979, p. 543) that 
his . 

descriptive nature-writing was hampered some 

times by studied literary striving, but in less 
self-conscious moments he showed a youthful 


sense of fun and an innocent colonial vigour that 
evokes a freshness of bush scene and experience. 


Examples of this poetic sensibility may be found 
in Campbell (1901) and his articles published in 
newspapers. Campbell was also modest about 
his contributions to ornithological knowledge, 
ready to acknowledge previous contributions, 
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and willing to bring his inadvertent lapses in 
overlooking literature to the reader’s attention 
in an honest and self-effacing way. 

Campbell combined initiative and _ strate- 
gic acumen with a methodical and efficacious 
approach. For example, in 1884 he placed a 
classified advertisement in the major Western 
Australian newspaper, seeking to purchase 
or exchange bird eggs (The West Australian 
19 June 1884). So unusual and intriguing was 
this request that the following week a jour- 
nalist provided an account of Campbell and 
expanded on the type of information being 
sought from ‘young Australian-born’ youths 
(The Western Australian 26 June 1884, p. 3). His 
visit to Western Australia five years later was 
carefully planned and he knew exactly where 
he needed to visit in order to collect nests and 
eggs new to science. He thus arranged an ap- 
propriate itinerary and made advance contact 
with important people who would facilitate his 
objectives (The West Australian 8 October1889, 
19 November 1889). 

Although he was widely read, I have found no 
evidence that he had read the relevant books 
written by Charles Darwin and Alfred Wallace. 
Campbell remained untouched by the concept 
of evolution by means of natural selection, and 
instead embraced creationism and pantheism 
(Campbell 1901, 1916). This is despite his ac- 
quaintance with WB Spencer, Professor of Biol- 
ogy at the University of Melbourne 1887-1920 
and President of the FNCV during 1891-1893 
and 1895-1897 (Mulvaney and Calaby 1985; 
Presland 2016). 

Apart from his legacy in the form of books 
and journal papers, museum specimens, and 
photographs, Campbell has an island in the 
Easter Group, Houtman Abrolhos, Western 
Australia, named after him. This celebrates his 
visit to this archipelago in 1889. His eldest son, 
Archibald George Campbell (1880-1954), fol- 
lowed his father by contributing many papers 
about birds to journals (Whittell 1954; McEvey 
1979). 


Further research - 

Although AJ Campbell was perhaps foremost 
in systematising knowledge about the eggs of 
Australian birds, there were many others of 
the period who contributed to ornithologi- 
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cal knowledge. It is hoped that this paper will 
stimulate critical assessment of the contribu- 
tions of Campbell's Melbourne-based con- 
temporaries, particularly WHD Le Souef, R 
Hall, GA Keartland, CH French, CL Barrett, 
AW Milligan, J Gabriel, JA Kershaw, CS Ryan, 
HPC Ashworth, AHE Mattingley, and his son 
AG Campbell, and the extent, strengths, and 
weaknesses of their social network. Several of 
these men were distinguished oologists (Mason 
and Pfitzner 2020). In his Nests and Eggs book 
Campbell cites Le Souef, Keartland, Mattingley, 
Hall, Gabriel, Ryan, and Ashworth many times. 

Also worthy of detailed study is an appraisal 
of the extent of hostility between Sydney- and 
Melbourne-based ornithologists. Robin (2001, 
p. 3) ascribes this to a ‘time of intense Sydney- 
Melbourne antagonism. Longmore (2012, p. 
104) also noted the ‘perceived rivalry’ between 
New South Wales and Victoria, and between 
the Australian Museum and the National Mu- 
seum of Victoria. However, the implication 
that this applied collectively to ornithologists 
in Sydney and Melbourne appears doubtful. 
In his historical survey, Serventy (1972) makes 
no such claim and discusses only three orni- 
thologists: North (in Sydney), HL White (in 
country New South Wales), and Campbell (in 
Melbourne). Indeed, in March 1901 a com- 
mittee of the AOU sent a circular to ‘all known 
Australian ornithologists’ asking if they would 
join the new organisation (Dickinson 1951, p. 
189). There was no attempt to exclude anyone. 

North could be a difficult person to get along 
with, evidenced by his cavalier treatment of AJ 
Campbell (this paper) and HL White (Robin 
2001). Although ten New South Wales orni- 
thologists joined the AOU in 1901, they were 
all from outside Sydney. AJ North, at the Aus- 
tralian Museum in Sydney, did not join, but 
the Library at the Australian Museum did sub- 
scribe. North got on well with GA Keartland, 
as he published in 1898 a list of the bird species 
collected by Keartland on the Calvert expedi- 
tion of exploration. Although a founding mem- 
ber of the AOU, Keartland resigned in 1902 and 
Robin (2001) has conjectured that North was 
behind this. 

North had sidelined Campbell since at least 
1889. However, he evidently realised that he 
needed to keep on side with other Melbourne 
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oologists in order to obtain information about 
the nests and eggs of bird species in Victoria for 
his various catalogues. In the introduction to 
the first volume of North (1901-1914) he ac- 
knowledged the loan of specimens from Keart- 
land, Gabriel, French, and Ryan. There are also 
many citations in these volumes to Keartland 
and Gabriel. This information does not support 
the idea of any collective antagonism between 
ornithologists and oologists based in Sydney 
and Melbourne. 
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Tribute 


Edmund John Grey 


29 October 1930 — 4 January 2021 


It is with deep sadness that we report the pass- 
ing of highly-respected FNCV member Ed 
Grey, who died on 4 January 2021, aged 90 
years. 

Ed was born and grew up in Western Aus- 
tralia. His secondary schooling was at Scotch 
College, after which he studied Chemistry at 
the University of Western Australia. Following 
graduation he took up a position with Shell Oil, 
leading to his transfer away from Western Aus- 
tralia—firstly to Brisbane and subsequently to 
Melbourne. 

He joined the Field Naturalists Club of 
Victoria (FNCV) on 13 August 1990 and 
quickly became an active and committed mem- 
ber. In May 1991 he was elected FNCV Secre- 
tary and served in that position until 1994. 

It was in this period that the FNCV was faced 
with the prospect of having to move from its 
base at the Herbarium. Ed was a member of 
the sub-committee given the task of finding a 
new home for the Club. Indeed, it was Ed who 
discovered the former IOOF hall in Gardenia 
Street, Blackburn, in January 1995. While mak- 
ing preliminary inquiries about properties in 
nearby locations, he noticed that the hall was 
for sale. An inspection by the committee quick- 
ly followed, and a negotiating committee was 
formed, comprising Ray Power, Ed Grey, Arnis 
Dzedins and John Julian, who had succeeded 
Ed as FNCV secretary. Negotiations did not 
take long, and at the February Council meeting 
the secretary was able to report that, thanks to 
Ed’s negotiating skills, the Club was able to buy 
the building, at a good price. 

Through most of the three years he had 
served as FNCV secretary, Ed (along with his 
wife, Pat) was also an assistant editor of The 
Victorian Naturalist. They began this task 
together in August 1991 and continued until 
May 1995, at which time they took full respon- 
sibility for production of the journal, as joint 
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Editors. Their stewardship of The Victorian 
Naturalist continued until December 1998. It 
was during this period that the Club celebrated 
three centenaries; Ed and Pat willingly took on 
the burden of producing a special issue of the 
journal to mark each event. Thus, the August 
1996 issue ran to 108 pages to mark the cente- 
nary of Baron von Mueller’s death, and the final 
two issues in 1998 marked, firstly, the centenary 
of reservation of part of Mount Buffalo; and 
secondly, the centenary of reservation of 
Wilsons Promontory, in which the Club had 
played a leading role. Both issues ran to more 
than 100 pages. 

In addition to editing The Victorian Natural- 
ist, Ed was a regular contributor of articles and 
notes. Over a period of 20 years—from Febru- 
ary 1998 until February 2018—Ed published 
13 papers in The Victorian Naturalist. The 
subjects addressed in these papers are a good 
indication of the wide-ranging interests that Ed 
had in the natural world—eight focused on in- 
vertebrate species; four were about fungi; and 
there was one relating to a plant species. 

Further evidence of Ed’s comprehensive inter- 
ests is to be found in many issues of Field Nats 
News. Between November 1991 and September 
2009, Ed contributed 11 reports on meetings by 
the Fungi Group; six relating to meetings of the 
Microscopy SIG; two reports of general FNCV 
excursions; and a couple of notes — one on 
lerps, and one about a Westland Petrel. 

Fields Nats News was first published not long 
after Ed joined the Club. In the earliest days, 
the newsletter was produced by Noel Schleiger 
and Dorothy Maher, from their home. At times 
when there was a larger issue of the newsletter, 
Ed and Pat would join them to help with the 
reproduction and collation. 

Ed is probably best known among FNCV 
members for his interest in fungi, and his in- 
volvement in the Club’s Fungi Group. Ed 
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readily helped in the formation of this Special 
Interest Group, which held its inaugural meet- 
ing in October 2004. Ed was the natural choice 
as guest speaker on that occasion, and he took 
as his subject ‘Making Field Notes: 

He co-authored, with Pat, the book Fungi 
Down Under: the Fungimap Guide to Austral- 
ian Fungi, a beautifully produced, valuable 


field companion, published by the FNCV. He 


also contributed extensively to the new, as-yet- 
unpublished, edition of Fungi Down Under. Ed 
and Pat’s interest in coral fungi also led them to 
produce A Little Book of Corals, which can be 
downloaded from the FNCV website. 

Ed had a wide knowledge of fungi, which he 
was always happy to share with the group. He 
took part in forays with great enthusiasm, and 
gave numerous talks that introduced many dif- 
ferent fungi to members and visitors. 


Tribute 


A memorial service for Ed was held on 28 Jan- 
uary 2021. FNCV members Tom May, Maxwell 
Campbell and Jurrie Hubregtse spoke about 
Ed’s service to the Club, and recounted mem- 
ories of his involvement in numerous Club 
activities. 

Ed’s knowledge, enthusiasm, willingness to 
help, and cheery nature will be greatly missed 
within the Club. FNCV Council extends the 
sympathy of the Club to Pat and her extended 
family. 


Virgil Hubregtse provided information about Ed's 

involvement with the Fungi Group, and Carol Page 

provided the photograph of Ed that is reproduced be- 
low. I am pleased to thank them both. 

Gary Presland 

FNCV 

PO Box 13 

Blackburn, Victoria 3130 
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